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William  L.  Fish  Cites  Speech  of  Emancipator  on  Temperance 
j  Before  Washingtonian  Society  to  Refute  Idaho  Senator's 
Prohibition  Inferences   in  Boston  Address 


A  X  open  letter  addressed  to  Senator 
/\  William  E.  Borah  of  Idaho  by 
^  William  L.  Fish,  editor  of  The 
Ulnute  Man,  published  in  Newark,  N. 
t„  takes  Issue  with  Mr.  Borah  on  the 
Question  whether  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  a  prohibitionist.  In  his  letter, 
dated  May  12,  1927,  Mr.  Fish  tells  the 
Senator  that  In  his  recent  Boston 
speech  he  pictured  Lincoln  as  a  pro- 
hibitionist, adding: 

"You,  however,  in  the  quotation 
given  from  the  only  recorded  speech 
bo  ever  made  on  the  subject  of  tem- 

fsrance,  the  title  being  'Charity  in 
emperance  Reform,'  committed  sev- 
eral serious  blunders." 
Mr.  Fish  *oes  on  to  say: 
"The  Washingtonian  Society  was  in 
the  main  composed  of  reformed 
drunkards,  men  and  women  who  had 
been  and  still  were  down  and  out  by 
reason  of  excessive  use  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  asked 
to  address  them,  and  he  did  so  on 
Bunday,  Feb.  22,  1842,  in  a  church 
In  Springfield,  111. 

"For  a  complete  understanding  of 
the  whole  occurrence  I  refer  you  to 
the  testimony  of  a  man  who  was 
there,  and  a  man  who  three  years 
later  became  Lincoln's  law  partner 
and  remained  as  such 'until  Lincoln's 
death,  William  H.  Herndon.  You  will 
find  In  his  Life  of  Lincoln.  Volume  II, 
commencing  on  page  260,  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  event. 

Lincoln  on  Reformers. 
"After  reading  Herndon's  remarks, 
Z  invite  you  to  read  the  whole  speech, 
which  you  will  find  in  Nicolay  and 
Hay.  You  will  not  find  the  word 
prohibition  anywhere.  You  will,  how- 
aver,  quickly  see  that  the  speech  was 
a  very  strong  and  earnest  plea  di- 
rected to  the  particular  audience  he 
was  addressing  to  remain  steadfast  in 
their  new  pledges.  The  evils  of  in- 
temperance were  strongly  dealt  with, 
to  be  sure,  but  so  were  the  wrong 
and  futile  methods  of  the  reformers 
•f  that  time  condemned,  and  those  re- 
formers were  Itemized  by  him  in  th» 
following  words; 

The  warfare  heretofore  waged 
against  the  demop  Intemperance  has 
somehow  or  other  been  erroneous. 
Either  the  champions  engaged  or  the 
tactics  they  adopted  have  not  been 
the  most  proper.  The  champions,  for 
the  most  part,  have  be,en  preachers, 
lawyers  and  hired  agents.  Between 
these  and  the  mass  of  mankind  there 
Is  a  want  of  approachability,  if  the 
term  be  admissible,  partially,  at  least, 
fatal  to  their  success. 

On    Compulsory   Abstinence. 

"Lincoln  could  say  those  very  words 
today  to  explain  to  the  full  the  rea 
son  for  the  failure  of  prohibition  as 
la.  One  more  selection  to  Illustrate 
Ols  denunciation  of  compulsory  absti- 
nence is  given: 

When     the     dram-seller     and     the 


drinker  were  incessantly  told — not  in 
accents  of  entreaty  and  persuasion, 
diffidently  addressed  by  erring  man  to 
erring  brother,  but  in  the  thundering 
tones  of  anathema  and  denunciation 
with  which  the  lordly  judge  often 
groups  together  all  the  crimes  of  the 
felon's  life  and  thrusts  them  In  his 
face  ere  he  passes  sentence  of  death 
upon  him — that  they  were  the  authors 
of  all  the  vice  and  misery  and  crime 
In  the  land ;  that  they  were  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  material  of  all  the 
thieves  and  robbers  and  murderers 
that  Infest  the  earth;  that  their 
houses  were  the  workshops  of  the 
devil;  and  that  their  persons  should 
be  shunned  by  all  the  good  and  vir- 
tuous, as  moral  pestilences — I  say, 
when  they  were  told  all  this,  end  in 
this  way,  it  Is  not  wonderful  that  they 
were  slow,  very  slow,  to  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  such  denunciations,  and 
to  join  the  ranks  of  the  denouncers 
in  a  hue  and  cry  against  themselves. 
To  have  expected  them  to  do  other- 
wise than  they  did  was  to  expect  a 
reversal  of  human  nature,  which  is 
God's  decree  and  can  never  be  re- 
versed. 

"Following  this  he  gives  a  swift 
history  of  'intoxicating  liquor,'  which, 
he  said,  'is  just  as  old  as  the  world 
itself,'  ending  with  the  following  sig- 
nificant words:  'It  is  true  that  even 
then  it  was  known  and  acknowledged 
that  many  were  greatly  injured  by 
it;  but  none  seemed  to  think  the 
injury  arose  from  the  use  of  a  bad 
thing,  but  from  the  abuse  of  a  very 
good  thing.' 

"I  ask  you,  Senator  Borah,  are  these 
the  words  of  a  prohibitionist? 

"It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  the 
firm  of  Berry  &  Lincoln  was  formed 
in  March,  1833,  licensed  to  keep  a 
tavern  at  Bowling  Green,  Sangamon 
County,  111.,  and  that  they  kept  and 
sold  intoxicating  liquors  at  prices  fixed 
by  the  authorities. 

"Herndon  relates  that  the  firm  failed 
very  shortly,  the  cause  being  that 
Berry  drank  up  the  assets  and  then 
decamped.  Lincoln,  then  a  young  man 
of  24,  took  upon  himself  the  burden 
of  the  firm's  liabilities  and  finally 
paid  them  In  mil,  but  it  took  ovei 
fifteen  years  to  do  It  At  the  time 
the  speech  was  made,  he  had  been 
paying  off  these  liabilities  for  nine 
years.  He,  therefore,  had  a  strong 
personal  reason  to  hate  intemperance. 

His  Stand  in  Legislature. 

"Let  us  now  move  to  Dec.  19,  1840 
(just  fourteen  months  before  this 
speech  was  delivered),  and  review  his 
prohibition  record  in  the  Legislature. 
A  bill  was  proposed  called  'An  act  to 
regulate  Tavern  and  Grocery  Licenses.' 
A  Mr.  Murphy  of  Cook  County  moved 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  substitute  the  following: 
'That  after  the  passage  of  this  act 
no  person  shall  be  licensed  to  sell 
vinous  or  spirituous  liquors  In  this 
State,  and  that  any  person  who  vio- 
lates this  act  by  selling  such  liquors 


shall  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  $1,000,  to 
be  recovered  before  any  court  having 
competent  Jurisdiction.' 

"This  clause  became  known  as  the 
'Murphy  State-wide  prohibition  pro- 
posal,' and  If  passed  would  have  been 
the  first  prohibition  law  to  be  adopted 
by  any  State.  If  you  will  refer  to  the 
Journal  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  twelfth  General  Assembly 
of  the  Illinois  Legislature,  on  page 
136,  you  will  find  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln moved  'to  lay  it  on  the  table," 
and  on  this  a  vote  was  taken,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  the  Lincoln  motion 
was  carried  75  to  8. 

"Senator  Borah,  was  this  the  a«t  </ 
a  prohibitionist? 

Kan  Against  Prohibitionist. 

"Herndon,  his  partner,  was  a  fiery 
prohibitionist,  but  lapsed  Into  beastly 
drunkenness  many  times.  Search 
through  the  three  -volumes  of  his 
'Life  of  Lincoln"  for  any  Indication 
that  his  partner  was  of  the  same  per- 
suasion, you  will  do  so  In  vain.  You 
will  find,  however,  a  most  practical 
illustration  to  the  contrary. 

"Four  years  after  this  speech  (1846) 
Lincoln  was  elected  to  Congress,  his 
opponent  being  the  Rev.  Peter  Cart- 
wrlght,  a  Methodist  preacher  and  a 
prohibitionist.  And  what,  pray,  was 
Cartwrlght's  chief  point  of  attack 
upon  Lincoln  In  the  very  vigorous 
campaign  he  conducted?  Why,  the 
very  speech  we  are  talking  about. 
So  we  find  that  Lincoln  ran  against 
and  beat  a  man  because  he  was 
against  prohibition,  and  his  constitu- 
ency was  also! 

"We  now  approach  the  •  •  •  lit- 
erary blunders.  •  •  •  The  Italics  In 
the  Borah  text  will  note  the  substan- 
tial errors: 

WHAT  LINCOLN  SAID. 

If  the  relative  grandeur  of  revolu- 
tions shall  be  estimated  by  the  great 
amount  of  human  misery  they  allevi- 
ate and  the  small  amount  they  Inflict, 
then  Indeed  will  this  be  the  grandest 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 
"And  295  words  later  the  following: 
And  when  the  victory  shall  be  com- 
plete^— when  there  shall  be  neither  a 
slave  nor  a  drunkard  on  the  earth — 
how  proud  the  title  of  that  land  which 
may  truly  claim  to  be  the  birthplace 
and  cradle  of  both  these  revolutions 
that  shall  have  ended  in  that  victory. 

THE   BORAH  VERSION. 

If  the  relative  grandeur  of  revolu- 
tions shall  be  estimated  by  the  great 
amount  of  human  misery  they  allevi- 
ate and  the  small  amount  they  Inflict, 
then  indeed  will  this,  the  temperance 
revolution,  be  the  grandest  the  world 
shall  ever  win,  and  when  the  victory 
shall  be  complete,  when  there  shall  be 
neither  slave  nor  drunkard  on  earth, 
how  proud  the  title  of  that  land  which 
may  truly  proclaim  Itself  the  birth- 
place of  both  of  these  revolutions, 
the  revolution  agalnat  slavery  and  the 


an 


revolution  against  drink,  and  that  shall 
have  ended  the  thing  forever. 

"To  the  casual  commentator  there  Is 
so  little  difference  In  the  two  versions 
he  may  wonder  why  so  much  Is  made 
of  'a  tempest  In  a  teapot.' 

The  Two  Revolutions. 
"Let  us  see  what  Lincoln  meant  In 
his  reference  to  revolutions.  *  •  *  He 
had  given  a  masterly  resume1  of  'our 
political  Revolution  of  '76.'  He  then 
took  up  the  voluntary  revolution 
against  intemperance  as  conducted  hy 
the  Washlngtonlan  Society,  and  made 
his  point  thereon  In  the  first  sentence 
of  the  above  quotation.  It  is  very 
simple  after  reading  the  entire  context 
to  see,  his  point  and  to  agree  with  it. 

"You,  however,  by  using  words  not 
in  the  speech  have  given  to  it  a  mis- 
leading ♦  *  *  twist  •  •  *  You 
interpolate  the  following  words:  'the 
revolution  against  drink.' 

"Lincoln  was  never  an  abolitionist 
until  as  a  war  measure  he  Issued  his 
Emancipation    Proclamation     twenty- 


one  years  later.  Aa  late  as  1858  In 
the  Douglas  debates  he  strongly  de- 
nied that  he  was.  He  was  a  very 
great  reader,  particularly  of  history, 
and  he,  of  course,  knew  that  many 
countries  In  Europe  had  abolished 
slavery,  commencing  with  Denmark 
In  1702,  and  Including  Great  Britain 
in  1833,  and,  therefore,  he  could  not 
have  referred  to  slavery  when  he  used 
the  words,  this  time  quoted  correctly 
(In  substance)  by  you  as  follows: 

"  'How  proud  the  title  of  that  land 
which  may  truly  claim  to  be  the  birth- 
place and  cradle  of  both  of  these  revo- 
lutions.' &c. 

"Senator,  you  know  or  should  know 
that  the  revolution  he  referred  to  was 
the  'political  Revolution  of  '76,'  as  the 
first  illustration  and  nothing  else.  To 
make  matters  worse  and  to  clinch 
your  contention  you  changed  the 
words  'shall  have  ended  In  that  vic- 
tory* to  'shall  have  ended  the  thing 
forever.' 

"I    leave    It    to    your    conscience    to 


Justify  this  bald  attempt  to  convince 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that ! 
he  linked  slavery  with  drink  by  the 
alteration  of  the  true  words  to  some 
others,  either  borrowed  or  original 
with  yourself." 


/ 


THE   NEW  yORK^TZMES.,  SUNDAY.   MAY   22,  .1927. 


^Lincoln  on  Prohibition 


Abraham  Lincoln  lived  in  a 
hard-drinklno  lime  and  a  hard- 
drinking  community.  The  man 
who   was    closest    to    rum,   and 

^.whom  he  probably  loved  more 
than  any  other  man,  his  law 
partner,  William  H.  Herndon, 
was    a     hard    drinker.    Almost 

'alone  of  all  the  men  in  his 
community  Lincoln  was  a  total 
abstainer.  During  Lincoln's 
youth  Washington  Societies 
were  formed  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  advocating  temper- 
ance; actually,  they  were  early1 
prohibition  organizations.  At 
one  time  Lincoln  was  asked  how 


he  stood  on  the  qvcc'icn  of  tem- 
perance. He  said,  "I  cm  no'  a 
'temperance  r.ian.'  I  cm  temper- 
ate to  this  extent — /  don't 
drink." 

On  February  lilli,  1841,  when 
Lincoln  was  32,  the  V/as'i'mion 
Society  held  a  rally  in  S'rlng- 
field.  III,,  to  creale  rentirrent 
for  prohibition.  As  the  lce.'"ng 
non-drinker  in  town  the  fv.'.'sve 
President  was  asked  to  deliver 
the  malA  address,  and  lie  q:iiie 
startled  his  hearers  by  lav.cli- 
ing  an  attack  upon  the  stirit 
that  has  come  to  be  known  as 
prohibition. 

In  that  speech  he  said: 


The  warfare  hitherto  waged  against  the  demon, 
intemperance  has  somehow  or  other  been  erroneous. 
Either  the  champions  engaged  or  the  tactics  they  have 
adopted  have  not  been  the  most  proper.  These  cham- 
pions for  the  most  part  have  been  preachers,  lawyers  and 
hired  agents.  They  are  supposed  to  have  no  sympathy 
or  feeling  or  interest  with  those  very  persons  whom  it  is 
their  object  to  convince  and  persuade. . . . 

Men  selling  liquor  and  men  drinking  it  are  blamed 
too  much.  Denunciation  of  dram-sellers  and  dram- 
drinkers  is  both  impolitic  and  unjust. 

Because  it  is  not  much  in  the  nature  of  man  to  be 
driven  to  anything;  still  less  to  be  driven  about  that 
which  is  exclusively  his  own  business,  and.  least  of  all 
where  such  driving  is  to  be  submitted  to  at  the  expense 
of  pecuniary  interest  or  burning  appetite. 

When  the  dram-seller  and  drinker  were  incessantly 
told — not  in  accents  of  entreaty  and  persuasion,  diffi- 
dently addressed  by  erring  man  to  an  erring  brother, 
but  in  the  thundering  tones  of  anathema  and  denuncia- 
tion with  which  the  lordly  judge  often  groups  together 
all  the  crimes  of  the  felon's  life  and  thrusts  them  in  his 
face  just  ere  he  passes  sentence  of  death — that  they 
were  the  authors  of  all  the  vice  and  misery  and  crime  in 
the  land ;  that  they  were  the  manufacturers  and  material 
of  all  the  thieves  and  robbers  and  murderers  that  infest 
the  earth,  that  their  houses  are  the  workshops  of  the 
devil,  and  that  their  persons  should  be  shunned  by  all 
the  good  and  virtuous  as  moral  pestilences — I  say  when 
they  were  told  all  this  and  in  this  way  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  they  were  slow,  very  slow  to  acknowledge  the 
thtUijof  such  denunciations.  ^-*-*'"r* 
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Lincoln  Trusted 
In  Persuasiveness 

Temperance      Speech 

Used  to  Show  Method 

He  Favored 

,    -.    .  -v  '.    ItS^    j 
To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Timet: 

The  editorial  in  Thb  Timbs  of| 
Jan.  21  recalls  Lincoln's  address  of 
Feb.  22,  1842,  and  be  expressed  him- 
self ajs  follows  in  "Charity  in  Tem- 
perance Reform"  on  the  day  ■when 
he  eulogized  Washington: 

"The  dram  seller  and  drinker 
were  incessantly  told  not  in  accents 
of  entreaty  and  persausion  but  in 
the  thundering  tones  of  anathema 
and  denunciation  with  which  the 
lordly  judge  often  groups  together 
all  the  crimes  of  the  felon's  life, 
and  then  thrusts  them  in  his  face 
as  he  passes  sentence  of  death  upon 
him.  •  ♦  •  That  they  were  the  au- 
thors of  all  the  vice  and  misery  and 
crime  in  the  land.  •  •  • 

Dictation  Resented. 

"When  the  conduct  of  men  Is 
designed  to  be  influenced,  kind,  un- 
assuming persuasion  should  ever  be 
adopted.  Assume  to  dictate  to  his 
judgment,  or  to  command  his  ac- 
tion, or  mark  him  as  one  to  be 
shunned  and  despised,  and  he  will 
retreat  within  himself,  close  all  the 
avenues  to  his  head  and  heart;  and 
though  your  case  be  the  naked 
truth  itself,  transformed  to  the 
heaviest  lance,  harder  than  steel, 
and  sharper  than  steel  can  be  made, 
and  though  you  throw  it  at  him 
with  Herculean  force  and  precision, 
you  shall  be  no  more  able  to  pierce 
him  than  to  penetrate  the  hard  shell 
of  a  tortoise  with  a  rye  straw." 

This  temperance  address  is  inter- 
esting and  instructive  as  showing 
the  trend  of  Lincoln's  mind  as  a 
young  man.  It  teems  with  a  won- 
derful persuasive  force  and  attrac- 
tive logic,  and  in  it  we  can  see  the 
evidence  of  the  great  name  and 
fame  that  were  waiting  for  Lin- 
coln's future  career. 

Mental  Trend  Shown. 

In  this  address  he  made  it  clear  to 
his  audience  that  the  way  to  reach 
men's  hearts  and  minds  was  not  by 
sledg?  hammer  blows  of  malicious, 
brutal  and  discouraging  facts  which 
were  employed  by  temperance  ora- 
tors of  his  day,  and  wLich  were  per- 
sistently hurled  at  the  heads  of  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  the  alcoholic 
habit,  and  which  in  turn  were  reso- 
lutely spurned  and  stubbornly  resist- 
ed by  the  friends  of  the  victims,  and 
so  were  without  much  success  in  ad- 
vancing their  cause. 

In  this  address  we  can  see  that 
Lincoln  had  taken  the  advice  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  with  whose 
writings  no  doubt  he  was  very  fa- 
miliar. The  latter  in  his  autobiog- 
raphy calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  success  of  the  pleader  and 
debater  must  rest  in  approaching 
the  intelligence  of  his  audience 
through  a  form  of  persuasive  rea- 
soning and  flatter  the  listener  so 
as  to  make  him  believe  that  the 
decision  must  come  from  him,  and 
not  to  contend  that  there  can  be  no 
other  except  as  formulated  by  the 
speaker.  LOUIS  E.   BLAIR. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  22,  1934. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


ND  when  the  victory  shall  be  complete — when  there  shall  be  neither 
a  slave  nor  a  drunkard  on  the  earth — how  proud  the  title  of  that  land 
which  may  truly  claim  to  be  the  birthplace  and  the  cradle  of  both  those 
revolutions,  that  shall  have  ended  in  that  victory!  How  nobly  distin- 
guished that  people,  who  shall  have  planted  and  nurtured  to  maturity,  both 
the  political  and  moral  freedom  of  their  species! 

LINCOLN'S  WASHINGTONIAN   ADDRESS,  FEBRUARY  22,  1842 


I 


i 
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LINCOLN'S  TEMPERANCE  PROPHECY. 


Lincoln's  Washington's  Birthday  Speech,  Delivered   Feb- 
ruary 22nd,  1842. 

Of  our  political  Revolution  of  17TC  we  are  justly  proud.  It  has  given  us  a 
degree  of  political  freedom  far  exceeding  that  of  any  other  nation  of  the 
earth.  In  it  the  world  has  found  a  solution  of  the  long  mooted  problem  as  to 
the  capability  of  a  man  to  govern  himself.  In  it  was  the  germ  which  has 
vegetated  and  is  still  to  grow  and  expand  into  the  universal  liberty  of  man- 
kind. 

Turn  now  to  the  temperance  revolution.  In  it  we  shall  find  a  stronger 
bondage  broken,  a  viler  slavery  manumitted,  a  greater  tyrant  desposed:  in  it 
more  of  want  supplied,  more  disease  healed,  more  sorrow  assuaged;  by  it  no 
orphan  starving,  no  widows  weeping;  by  it  none  wounded  in  feeling,  none 
injured  in  interest— even  the  drammaker  and  dramseller  will  have  elided  into 
other  occupations  so  gradually  as  never  to  have  felt  the  change  and  will  stand 
ready  to  join  all  others  in  the  universal  song  of  gladness.  And  what  a  noble 
ally  this  to  the  cause  of  political  freedom!  With  such  an  aid  its  march  cannot 
fail  to  be  on  and  on,  till  every  son  of  earth  shall  drink  in  rich  fruition  the 
sorrowing  quenching  drafts  of  perfect  liberty.  Happy  day  when,  all  appetites 
controlled,  all  passion  subdued,  all  matter  subjected  to  mind,  all  conquerable 
mind  shall  live  and  move  the  monarch  of  the  world!  Glorious  consummation! 
Hail,  full  of  fury!  Reign  of  reason,  all  hail ! 

And  when  the  victory  shall  be  complete— when  there  shall  be  neither  a 
slave  nor  drunkard  on  the  earth— how  proud  the  title  of  that  land  which  may 
truly  claim  to  be  the  birthplace  and  cradle  of  both  those  revolutions  that 
shall  have  ended  in  that  victory!  How  nobly  distinguished  that  people  who 
shall  have  planted  and  nurtured  to  maturity  both  the  political  and  moral 
freedom  of  their  species '.—President  Lincoln. 
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LINCOLN'S  TEMPERANCE  SPEECHES. 

WHETHER  or  not  the  world  would  be  vastly  benefited 
by  a  total  and  final  banishment  from  it  of  all  intoxi- 
cating liquor  seems  to  me  not  now  an  open  question. 
Three-fourths  of  mankind  confess  the  affirmative  with 
their  tongues  and  I  believe,  all  the  rest  acknowledge  it  in 
their  hearts. 

Happy  day  when — all  appetites  controlled,  all  poisons 
subdued,  all  matter  subjected — mind,  all  conquering 
mind,  shall  live  and  move,  the  monarch  of  the  world. 

And  when  the  victory  shall  be  complete — when  there 
shall  be  neither  a  slave  nor  a  drunkard  on  the  earth — how 
proud  the  title  of  that  land  which  may  truly  claim  to  be 
the  birthplace  and  the  cradle  of  both  those  revolutions 
that  shall  have  ended  in  that  victory.  How  nobly  dis- 
tinguished that  people  who  shall  have  planted  and  nur- 
tured to  maturity  both  the  political  and  moral  freedom  of 
their  species. 


WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL  ADDRESS. 

PROMOTE,  as  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion 
as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force  to  public 
opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  en- 
lightened. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence,  I  con 
jure  you  to  believe  me,  fellow  citizens,  the  jealousy  of 
free  people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake,  since  history  an 
experience  prove  that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  mo 
baneful  foes  of  Republican  Government. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to  forei' 
Nations,  is,  in  extending  our  commercial  relations,  to  hn 
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a  very  remote  relation.     Hence  she  must  be  engagec  Q    »  *  w 

frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are  essenti  ^>  W  J», 
foreign  to  our  concerns.  J-f  **>  f"» 
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with  them  as  little  political  connection  as  possible.    Eurr  ■»,_ 
has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  us  have  none. 
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Anon. 


ABE  LINCOLN  AND  TEMPERANCE 
By  the  Editor 
In  1840  the  Washingf  onian  Move- 
ment for  Temperance  was  started  by 
some  victims  of  Kino;  Alcohol  who 
wanted  to  reform  and  it  spread  over 
the    nation    like    wild-fire.    Fehlandt 
says  on  page  99  of  "A  Century  of 
Drink  Reform  in  the  United  States? 
"In  the  light  of  subsequent  history 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  what  was  the 
atifude    toward   this    reform    of   that 
most  typical  and  best  loved  Ameri- 
can, Abraham  Lincoln.  By  invitation 
of  the  Washington  Society  in  Spring- 
field.   Illinois,    Lincoln    delivered    a 
(  lorm  of  the  pledge  which  he  used" 
was  drawn  up  by  himself  and  read 
as  follows:  'Whereas,  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  as   a  beverage  is 
productive    of    pauperism,    degrada- 
tion, and  crime,  and  believing  it  is 
our   duty  to   discourage   that  which 
produces  more   evil  than  good,  we 
therefore  pledge  ourselves  to  abstain 
from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 
as  a  beverage.' " 


